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In  order  to  have  abetter  understanding  of  this  remarkable 
■woman.  Miss  Edith  Hamilton,  we  should  like  to  fill  you  in 
on  the  Fort  Wayne  of  Edith  Hamilton  and  her  three  sisters — 
Dr,  Alice,  Margaret  and  Norah.  The  friendly  picture  of  the 
Fort  Wayne  of  the  girlhood  days  of  these  daughters  of  Mont¬ 
gomery  Hamilton  has  been  preserved  in  the  autobiography  of 
Dr.  -Alice  Hamilton  —  "Exploring  the  Dangerous  Trades"  — 
from  which  we  shall  quote  before  we  present  the  filmed  in¬ 
terview  with  Dr.  Edith  and  her  friend  Huntington  Cairns, 
secretary  of  the  National  Gallery  of  Art  in  Washington.  The 
thirty-minute  interview  was  televised  on  the  porch  of  her 
sunnier  home  in  Bar  Harbor,  Maine. 


Cur  panel  of  friends  of  Miss  Hamilton  is  composed  of: 


Mrs.  Paul  krauss  —  who  is  the  successor  to  Mrs.  Ellen  Ham¬ 
ilton  Y/agenhals  -  aunt  of  Edith  Hamilton. 

Dr.  Paul  krauss  -  successor  to  the  Rev.  Samuel  Wagenhals, 
beloved  pastor  of  Trinity  EngLish  Lutheran  Church  for  many 
years. 


Dr.  John  W.  Meister,  Minister  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  which  holds  many  memories  of  the  Hamilton  sisters. 


Mrs.  William  Page  Yarnelle  who  knew  the  Hamilton  ladies  and 
saw  them  often  in  their  home  in  Fort  Wayne  •  •  •  •  Mrs  •  Frank 
Roberts  is  substituting  for  Mrs.  Yarnelle  in  her  absence. 


Dr.  Alice  speaks  first  of  the  family: 
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(MRS.  KRAUSS) 


MY  CHILDHOOD  home  was  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana,  where  my 
father1  s  father  had  come  as  a  young  man  from  the  North 
of  Ireland  and  his  father  had  joined  him  later,  so  that 
my  generation  was  the  fourth  to  live  in  what  we  called 
the  Cid  House . 


We  were  four  sisters  born  within  six  years*  time..... 
Edith,  the  first-born,  though  only  eighteen  months 
older  than  I,  seemed  much  more  mature,  partly  because 
she  was  a  passionate  reader  while  I  was  a  reluctant  one 

. She  was  a  natural  storyteller,  and  on  the  long 

walks  my  mother  insisted  on  our  talcing  every  day,  would 
give  us  resumes  of  Scott  and  Bulwer-Lytton  and  De 
Guincey. • • . . 


Edith  and  Margaret  were  born  readers.  Nor  ah  and  I  were 
not,  but  family  pressure  made  us  too  into  bookworms 
finally;  Margaret  is  two  and  a  half  years  younger  than 
I,  but  because  she  was  the  only  one  of  us  who  had  ill 
health  as  a  child,  she  did  not  seem  really  younger..... 
long  hours  on  the  sofa  meant  reading  and  thinking  for 
Margaret,  while  the  rest  of  us  were  playing  football 
and  climbing  trees,  and  it  made  her  the  quiet,  stable, 
thoughtful  one  among  us . 


Norah,  the  youngest,  was  my  father’s  special  pet  and 
pride.  Vifhen  she  early  showed  her  talent  for  drawing, 
he  used  to  call  her  his  genius.  We  never  felt  jealous 
because  we  were  not  geniuses. 


(MISS  NORAH  *S  CRAYON  ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  HER  SISTER  ALICE 
AND  THE  OLD  HOUSE  ARE  AMONG  THE  EIGHT  BY  THE  ARTIST 
USED  BY  LITTLE,  BROWN  AND  COMPANY  WHEN  THEY  PUBLISHED 
TIE  BOOL  IN  1943.) 
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(DR.  KRAUSS) 


“Fort  Wayne  was  an  attractive  little  city  in  those  days. 
The  streets  were  shaded  by  elms  and  maples;  the  side¬ 
walks  were  of  mellowed  red  brick,  for  asphalt  had  not 
yet  spread  it  ugLy  way  across  our  cities.  The  shops 
were  too  quiet  and  uniform  to  be  really  ugLy,  the  show- 
windows  did  not  attempt  any  original  stunts,  and  I  re¬ 
member  as  the  most  exciting  thing  on  Calhoun  Street  a 
drugstore  which  displayed  two  tall  graceful  flasks  fill¬ 
ed  with  colored  water,  each  of  them  flanked  by  a  pair  of 
smaller  flasks,  also  brightly  colored.  Edith  and  I  would 
race  for  this  store.... 

"There  were  a  number  of  fine  old  houses  dating  back  be¬ 
fore  the  Civil  Yfar,  some  of  them  sheaving  the  Southern 
tradition  which  was  strong  in  Fort  Wayne1  s  early  days. 
Cur  most  important  street  was  Calhoun  Street,  and  we  had 
others  named  for  Clay,  Douglas,  Breckenridge ,  but  none 
for  Lincoln.  The  Civil  War  split  the  Presbyterian  Church 
in  two  and  must  have  caused  deep  division  between  cit¬ 
izens. 

"My  grandfather* s  house,  which  we  called  the  GLd  House, 
was  large  and  substantial.  It  was  of  brick  and  had  been 
built  in  1S40  with  three  stories  and  a  two-storied  ell 
and  a  basement  kitchen.  Like  most  houses  of  a  hundred 
years  ago,  it  was  built  for  beauty,  space,  dignity,  not 
for  ccmfoit  and  convenience.  The  ceilings  were  fourteen 
feet  high,  the  rooms  were  spacious,  and  a  wood-burning 
furnace  made  little  impression  on  the  edd  of  our  Indi¬ 
ana  winter.  There  were  open  fires  in  every  room..... 

"On  top  of  the  house  was  what  we  called  the  "cupalo,"  a 
square  little  room,  big  enough  for  a  crowd  of  us  and 
never  disturbed  by  the  grown-ups..... 

"There  was  one  great  advantage  in  our  big  house ....  .and 
that  was  the  opportunity  for  escape,  for  solitude.... 
(And)  in  spring  and  fall  there  were  endless  hiding 
places  in  lilac  hedges  or  up  in  the  thick  leaves  of  an 
apple  tree . 
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You  may  be  interested  in  the  foil  owing  letter  written 
by  an  old  school  friend  to  Miss  Margaret  Hamilton,  a 
granddaughter  of  Allen  Hamilton. 


"The  other  evening  my  brother  was  reading  to  us  from 
some  old  diaries  of  Ifennebunk  people.  One  included  a 
letter  dated  February  1850,  fran  a  lady  who  had  gone  to 
Fort  Wayne  to  make  a  visit. 

"I  do  not  knew  whether  Allen  Hamilton  is  a  relative  of 
yours,  but  perhaps  you  will  like  to  read  hew  magnificent 
life  was  in  Fort  Wayne  before  you  were  born,  I  have 
never  been  to  so  fine  a  party. 

"I  will  give  you  a  description  of  one  party  that  has 
been  given  this  winter,  it  was  at  Allen  Hamilton's. 
There  were  four  hundred  invited,  about  350  were  present. 
They  have  a  large  house  and  it  was  full .  Every  minis¬ 
ter  and  lawyer  was  invited.  They  had  an  abundance  of 
everything.  The  next  morning  when  the  tables  were 
cleared  they  had  a  barrel  of  cake  crumbs,  a  barrel  of 
almonds  and  seven  boxes  of  raisins  left. 

"They  had  thirty— five  chickens  made  into  salad,besides 
roast  turkey,  geese,  ham,  tongue  and  every  kind  of  meat 
that  could  be  got.  Oysters,  ice  cream,  syllabub,  tea 
and  coffee  and  many  other  things  too  numerous' to  men¬ 
tion. 

"The  house  is  beautifully  furnished,  tapestry,  carpets, 
splendid  curtains  and  mirrors  that  reached  from  the  top 
wall  down  to  a  marble  slab.  The  party  exceeded  all 
others.” 
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(dr.  meister) 

"Allen  Hamilton,  my  grandfather,.*.,  came  to  Fort  Wayne 
when  it  was  still  very  primitive ,  an  outpost  in  a  land 
of  Indians.  His  career  was  typical  of  America  in  those 
days.  He  dealt"  with  Indians  at  first,  and  the  tales 
that  have  come  down  to  us  show  that  his  fairness  won 
their  confidence  and  respect.  He  played  a  large  part 
in  the  development  of  the  city  and  was  one  of  a  small 
group  of  men  who  put  through  the  Pittsburgh,  Fort  Wayne, 
and  Chicago  railroad. 

"He  was  ambitious  for  his  family,  sending  his  sons  not 
only  to  college  but  to  Gottingen  and  Jena  Universities, 
his  daughters  to  bliss  Porter* s  School  in  Farmington, 
Connecticut.  He  was  Scotch-Irish  and  my  father  always 
stressed  the  first  word.... 

"He  found  his  bride  in  Aurora,  an  older,  more  settled 
comnunity  on  the  Ohio  River,  not  far  from  Cincinnati.... 
She  was  only  seventeen  when  she  went  with  her  ycung 
husband  to  that  distant  spot  where  somehow  she  learned 
to  preside  ,  over  a  large  household  and  where  she  bore 
eleven  children..... 

"My  grandmother  was  a  fascinating  person  to  all  of  us... 
She  loved  reading  passionately.  I  can  remember  often 
seeing  her  in  the  library  of  the  GLd  House,  crouched 
over  the  fireplace  where  the  soft-coal  fire  had  gone 
out  without  her  knowing  it,  so  deep  had  she  been  in  her 
book.  Once  she  was  perched  on  top  of  a  ladder,  level 
with  the  last  shelf  of  the  bookcase.  She  had  meant  to 
dust  the  books  but  had  ccme  upon  one  so  fascinating 
that  she  lost  herself  in  it . 

"There  were  eleven  cousins  living  in  the  same  big  place 
...In  those  days  children  invented  their  own  games.... We 
played  long-continued  games,  Robin  Hood  and  his  band, 
the  Pnights  of  the  Round  Table,  the  siege  of  Troy,  with 
the  carriage  house  as  Troy  and  our  woodhouse  the  Greek 
camp .... 

"Fort  Wayne.,.,  touched  us  chiefly  through  the  church 
which  played  a  large  part  in  our  lives....  as  a  pervading 
background,  as  some  thing  that  came  next'  ircr  hone  and  fam¬ 
ily .  We  all  Trent  to  the  First  Presbyterian  Church, 
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a  lovely  Christopher  Viren  building  of  red  brick  -with 
wide  steps  up  to  a  white— pillared  portico,  I  saw  one 
exactly  like  it  in  Athens,  Georgia,  years  later,  when 
the  one  in  Fort  Wayne  had  burned  down  and  been  replaced 
by  a  rough— stone,  pseudo-Richardson  monstrosity.  Ser¬ 
mons  were  long,  services  scrupulously  plain,  but  I  do 
not  remember  being  bored.  Indeed  our  “puritanical"  Sun¬ 
day  was  distinctly  pleasant,.,,  and  church  and  Sunday 
school  were  interesting  partly  because  they  constituted 
our  rare  excursions  into  the  outside  world. 

".♦..The  religion  we  were  taught  was  sober,  not  colored 
with  the  fervent  evangelism  which  was  so  prevalent  in 
those  days.  Montgomery  Hamilton  had  a  passion  for  the- 
dogy.....  He  insisted  that  my  sister  Edith  and  I  learn 
the  Westminster  Catechism,  and  many  a  struggle  we  had 
over  that  heathenish  production . 

"To  offset  the  Catechism,  we  learned  Psalms  for  my 
mother  and  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  and  the  first  chap¬ 
ter  of  St.  John.... 

"Our  education  was  very  uneven,  with  serious  amissions. 
Fort  Wayne  had  only  public  schools,  and  my  mother  ob¬ 
jected  to  the  long  hours  from  nine  in  the  morning  to 
four  in  the  afternoon.  My  father  objected  to  the  cur¬ 
riculum— too  much  arithmetic  and  American  hi st ory . . .  .We 
learned  what  our  parents  thought  important:  languages, 
literature,  history.....  My  father  taught  us  Latin;  my 
mother  taught  us  French;  my  mother  talked  French  with 
us  when  we  were  little;  our  German  came  first  from  the 
people  around  us,  then  from  the  Lutheran  schoolteacher." 
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(MRS.  YARNELLE) 


voice  of  Mrs.  Roberts 


"My  mother  flpr+.Yndr»  Pr,n^  was  of  quite  a  different  tem¬ 


perament 


Less  intellectual  "but  more 


original  and  independent  in  her  approach  to  life;  indeed 
she  -was  an  extraordinary  woman  for  her  day  and  genera¬ 
tion,  Perhaps  it  was  because  she  had  spent  much  of  her 
young  womanhood  in  Germany  and  France  and  she  was  free 
from  the  Victorian  prudery  which  was  considered  essen¬ 
tial  to  a  lady.  My  mother  could  speak  of  such  subjects 
as  pregnancy,  childbirth,  (etc.)  quite  unconscious  of 
the  taboo  in  Fort  Wayne • • • • • 

"She  had  been  the  ddest  daughter  in  a  family  of  eleven, 
and  had  to  play  mother  to  the  younger  children, ..  .She  had 
a  passionate  love  for  freedom,  of  going  her  own  way  un¬ 
disturbed  by  the  demands  and  compulsions  of  family  life. 
This  spirit  she  carried  into  her  own  heme,  so  far  as  she 
could.  Never  was  there  a  mother  less  possessive...,  she 
taught  us  that  personal  liberty  was  the  most  precious 
thing  in  life. 


"....Another  of  her  traits  was  equally  rare  -  her  capac¬ 
ity  for  enthusiasms  and  for  indignations  over  events  and 
causes  which  had  no  personal  bearing  whatever.  She  could 
blaze  out,  even  in  her  old  age,  over  tales  of  police 
brutality,  of  the  lynching  of  Negroes,  over  child  labor 
and  cruelty  to  prisoners.  She  made  us  feel  that  whatever 
went  wrong  in  our  society  was  a  personal  concern  for  her 
and  for  us. . . ." 
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(DR.  MEISTER) 


"The  German  Lutheran  Church  -was  opposite  the  Old  House 
and  was  to  us  children  second  in  importance  only  to  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church,  for  (members  of  our  house¬ 
hold)  attended  it..,.  At  Christmas  it  was  the  Lutheran 
Church  to  which  we  went,  for  our  church  ignored  com¬ 
pletely  that  Popish  holiday.  The  maids  would  call  us  at 
half-past  five  on  Christmas  morning  and  into  the  dark 
winter  morning  over  to  the  church,  which  was  brilliant¬ 
ly  lighted,  and  had  great  Christmas  trees  on  either 
side  of  the  altar.  We  heard  the  simple  naive  sermon  in 
German  addressed  to  the  children  and  then  the  classes 
from  the  Lutheran  Schools  up  in  the  gallery  sang  their 
Christmas  hymns ,  "Vom  Himmel  hoch  da  kcnm  ich  her," 
"Uns  ist  ein  Kind  geboren,"  "Ihr  Kinderlein  konmet  * 
and  many  more.  As  the  congregation  streamed  out  we 
followed  them  up  one  German  street  and  back  another  to 
see  the  little  lighted  Christmas  trees  in  every  wii>- 
dow . " 


The  voice  of  Dr.  Edith  Hamilton,  the  classical  scholar, 
is  being  heard  these  days  in  Greece,  Rome,  and  in  her 
Bar  Harbor,  Maine  home  where  the  film  ive  are  about  to 
see  was  made.  And  this  is  part  of  the  message  to  us: 
to  persuade  us  not  to  give  up  "the  study  of  hew  the 
Greeks  and  Remans  prevailed  magnificently  in  a  barbaric 
world." 


In  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  of  September  .27,1958  she 
has  stated  in  her  article, "The  Lessons  of  the  Past".... 
"The  Greeks  can  help  us,  help  us  as  no  other  people 
can,  to  see  how  freedom  is  won  and  how  it  is  lost. 
Above  all,  to  see  in  clearest  light  what  freedom  is. 
The  first  nation  in  the  world  to  be  free  sends  a  ringing 
call  down  through  the  centuries  to  all  who  would  be 
free.  Greece  rose  to  the  very  great  height,  not  because 
she  was  big,  she  was  very  small ;  not  because  she  was 
rich,  she  was  very  poor;  not  even  because  she  was  won¬ 
derfully  gifted.  So  doubtless  were  others  in  the  great 
empires  of  the  ancient  world  who  have  gone  their  way 
leaving  little  for  us.  She  rose  because  there  was  in 
the  Greeks  the  greatest  spirit  that  moves  in  humanity, 
the  spirit  that  sets  men  free. 


"Plato  put  into  words  what  that  spirit  is.  *  Freedom,* 
he  says,  *is  no  matter  of  laws  and  constitutions;  only 
he  is  free  who  realizes  the  divine  order  within  himsaLf, 
the  true  standard  by  which  a  man  can  steer  and  measure 
himself.*  True  standards,  ideals  that  lift  life  up, 
marked  the  way  of  the  Greeks.  Therefore  their  light 
has  never  been  extinguished,"  she  concludes. 
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